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NOTES. 

Hugo Munsterberg. 

I can think of no more fitting introductory words for an account of Hugo 
Miinsterberg's life than those of his friend and colleague, J. McKeen Cattell, 1 
who writes: 

"'Harvard with James, Munsterberg, Royce . . . surpasses every other 
university in the world in its opportunity for psychological study and research.' 
Now they all await us 'where beyond these voices there is peace' — Hugo 
Munsterberg, always my friend since our student days in Leipzig, who with 
the hand of genius threw prodigally broadcast the diverse endowments of his 
great nation and his great race; William James, 'the sweetest, wisest soul of 
all my days and lands'; there is none like him, none, nor will be; and Josiah 
Royce, his friend and ours, the well-beloved disciple, who leaves the world 
darker, now since his light is quenched." 

Hugo Munsterberg died at his Harvard post on December 16, 1916. He 
was born in Danzig, Germany, June 1, 1863. Following graduation from 
the Gymnasium of his native place, he studied in Leipzig, where he came under 
the influence of the great psychologist, Wilhelm Wundt. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1885, and thereupon began the study of 
medicine in Heidelberg. The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred 
upon him in 1887. 

Miinsterberg's academic career began with his appointment as Privatdocent 
in the University of Freiburg in Br., in 1887. Four years later, 1891, he was 
made Professor Extraordinary in the same institution. Acquaintance with 
William James, which began at a psychological congress held in Paris in 1889, 
resulted in a call to the Professorship of Experimental Psychology at Harvard 
University in the year 1892. This call he accepted at first on leave of absence 
from the University of Freiburg. After three years of service at Harvard, 
he returned to Germany and spent two years at Freiburg. He thereupon 
returned to his Harvard position, and gave the remainder of his life to its 
duties. 

The Chair of Philosophy at Konigsberg, formerly occupied by Immanuel 
Kant, was proffered him in 1906 and declined. In 1908 he was offered a 
professorship for American civilization in Berlin. He received calls also to 
educational institutions in England, Holland, and Russia. 

Numerous scientific organizations and educational institutions recognized 
his scholarship by electing him to membership, to office, and by conferring 
upon him honorary degrees. From Harvard, he received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts in 1901; from Washington University of St. Louis, the 

1 Science, N. S., Vol. XLV, p. 277, March 23, 1917. 
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degree of Doctor of Laws in 1904; from Lafayette College, the degree of 
Doctor of Literature in 1907. He planned the International Congress of 
Arts and Sciences held in connection with the St. Louis Exposition, the im- 
portance of which for the arts, the sciences, and international relations was 
widely recognized. During the academic year 1910-11, he served as Harvard 
Exchange Professor in Berlin, and at the same time, organized the America 
Institute. 

Although an enthusiastic champion of research, Munsterberg was also 
devoted to the art of teaching, and throughout his academic career he gave 
a large part of his time to presenting psychology to students. Year after 
year he lectured to large classes in both Radcliffe and Harvard, but his chief 
satisfaction, apart from his own creative work, came from contact with the 
advanced students who frequented his laboratory and seminary room. To 
these young men and women, and to hundreds of undergraduates, he gave 
himself unreservedly. 

Hugo Miinsterberg's originality and industry were conspicuous from the 
first. During the Freiburg period, he published four parts of a theoretical 
and experimental work entitled Beitrdge zur experimentetten Psychologie, and 
in addition, four other volumes on psychological topics. At the same time he 
had succeeded in developing a psychological laboratory and in securing an 
important following of students. 

During his early years at Harvard, he was occupied with the mastery of 
the English language, the study of American characteristics and institutions, 
the development of his laboratory, the fostering of psychological research, 
and the tasks of instruction. For six years he wrote little, but in classroom 
and laboratory gave bounteously of his information and enthusiasm to the 
eager students who thronged to hear him. His fertile imagination supplied 
an endless variety of problems to the young investigators who sought training 
in his laboratory. Year by year the publications of the laboratory increased 
in number and importance. In 1903, the publication of the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Studies was inaugurated under his direction and editorship. Harvard 
owes chiefly to his efforts her well-planned and equipped psychological labora- 
tory in Emerson Hall. 

The year 1899 marked the beginning of a period of great literary and 
scientific productiveness. In that year he published, as his first American 
volume, a collection of essays entitled Psychology and Life. There followed in 
rapid succession more than twenty volumes. The titles of some of the most 
important of these will serve to indicate the character and range of Miinster- 
berg's interests: Grundzilge der Psychologie, 1900; American Traits, 1902; 
The Americans, 1904; Science and Idealism, 1906; On the Witness Stand, 1908; 
The Eternal Values, 1909; Psychotherapy, 1909; Psychology and the Teacher, 
1909; American Problems, 1910; Vocation and Learning, 1912; Psychology 
and Industrial Efficiency, 1913; American Patriotism, 1913; Grundzilge der 
Psychotechnik, 1914; Psychology, General and Applied, 1914; The War and 
America, 1914; Business Psychology, 1915; The Peace and America, 1915; 
Tomorrow, 1916; The Photoplay, 1916. 
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Of these works, the author doubtless took greatest satisfaction in The Eternal 
Values and the Grundziige der Psychologie, which as originally planned was to 
consist of three volumes, only one of which had been written at the time of 
his death. 

During the last few years of his life, Miinsterberg's interest centered in the 
applications of psychology. He indicated, in turn, the practical bearings of 
his science on education, law, medicine, and finally, on industry. Many of 
his books bear psychotechnical titles, and the problems of research which 
occupied him and which he suggested to his students became increasingly 
technological. 

With all the variety and intensity of his interest in the technical problems 
of his science, this remarkable man combined a keen interest in educational, 
social, and political problems. Of more than passing interest and significance 
are his numerous contributions to these subjects. Moreover, at no time in 
his professional career was he less willing to be considered a philosopher than 
a psychologist. 

A man of singular simplicity of mind, he yet especially prided himself on his 
diplomacy and his insight into human nature. His most conspicuous traits 
of character were unfailing kindliness, hospitality, generosity, and apprecia- 
tion of the rights and needs of his fellowmen. He possessed a large faith in 
humanity and intense loyalty. Always a hard worker, his mental energy 
seemed as limitless as his enthusiasm. No discouragement long depressed 
him, for his optimism was superb. Learned and possessed of all scholarly 
instincts, he yet was modest and unassuming in manner and approachable 
even by the most timid of students. 

Robert M. Yerkes. 
Harvard University. 
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